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ON COMPREHENSION AND RETENTION’ 


C. M. CHRISTENSEN 
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and 


K. E. STORDAHL 


Arkansas Polytechnic College 


Many educators assume that an overview or preview of the main 
ideas in a printed passage will have a beneficial effect on compre- 
hension. For example, one of the essential steps in the study tech- 
nique developed by Robinson (7) includes a survey of the material 
prior to reading it. The same idea has also been expressed in terms 
of the ‘whole-part-whole’ method of learning. This method assumes 
that an individual will learn more efficiently if he groups the major 
ideas in order to get a clear picture of the structure of the material 
before beginning to learn the details. After mastering the details, 
the individual again considers the learning material as a whole. 

Intuitively, it seems that an overview of learning material prior 
to its detailed consideration should aid comprehension. One might 
consider comprehension of textbook material as a continuous proc- 
ess of outlining or coding minor points under major points. Un- 
doubtedly, people cannot retain great masses of information with- 
out some system for organizing it into coherent bodies or groups. 
A simple example of this is the retention of a telephone number 





! This experiment was made possible by Contract AF 18(600) 335 issued 
to the Division of Communications at the University of Illinois, and it was 
monitored by the Human Resources Research Institute. The authors wish 
to acknowledge the help of Dean Wilbur Schramm, Dr. C. E. Swanson, 
Mrs. Mary Snoden, and Mr. Herbert Rabin. 
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such as MA 7168. It is much more difficult to remember this num- 
ber if it is considered as six discrete elements, M-A-7-1-6-8, rather 
than three main elements such as Main-71-68 where each main 
element is composed of two subordinate elements. 

If this reasoning is valid, written materials with a clearly indi- 
cated organization should be more easily comprehended than 
materials without a clearly indicated organization. A number of 
methods have been used to indicate the organization of written 
materials. These methods have met with varying degrees of success. 

There has been very little research directly related to this prob- 
lem. The few studies that have appeared in the literature have in 
most cases been poorly designed so that clear cut conclusions cannot 
be drawn. McClusky (4), using college students as subjects, con- 
ducted an experiment to determine the effect of preliminary skim- 
ming on reading. The groups which did the preliminary skimming 
of headings and summaries tended to read faster than the control 
group. However, the controls and statistical analysis were inade- 
quate. 

Questions at the beginning, end, and within material have also 
been used to emphasize the main ideas. Holmes’ (2) and Wash- 
burne’s (9) studies suggest that the use of questions to guide the 
reader will facilitate comprehension. Unfortunately, clear cut con- 
clusions cannot be drawn from these experiments. Robinson and 
Hall (8), in a study using materials with and without headings, 
found no differences in speed of reading and comprehension. 

Dearborn, et al (1) suggest, on the basis of a study involving 
college students, that manuscripts be prepared in the following 
manner in order to facilitate reading speed and comprehension: 

1) indicate the word in each sentence, which would be stressed 
when read aloud, by capitalizing it, 

2) break sentences up into units of thought and 

3) indicate important sections by overtyping on them. These 
suggestions emphasize the pattern or structure of the material. 

The present study was concerned with different methods of indi- 
cating the organization or structure of printed material with refer- 
ence to the differential effects of these methods on immediate and 
delayed retention. Outline, underlining, summary, and headings 
were the four methods used to indicate the organization of the 
material. This study was concerned with superimposing organiza- 
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tional cues on already written material. It did not consider training 
of individuals to organize material nor did it consider the rearrange- 
ment of the material itself. 


METHOD 


Experimental Materials—The printed material used in this 
study consisted of two passages selected from United States Air 
Force Extension Course Institute volumes. One passage of ap- 
proximately 2600 words described some of the elementary principles 
of aerodynamics. The other passage of approximately 3800 words 
considered the ideology of international communism. Two different 
kinds of passages were intentionally selected in order to provide a 
broader base from which to generalize. 

Criterion Measures.—Two multiple-choice comprehension tests 
(Aero A, Aero B, Comm A, Comm B) were constructed for each 
experimental passage. Forms A and B were approximately equiva- 
lent for each passage. An effort was made to construct items which 
measured understanding of concepts and the ability to make in- 
ferences from general principles. The preliminary aerodynamics 
tests had thirty-six items and the communism tests had thirty- 
eight items. 

The tests were pretested on a college freshman population and 
an item analysis was conducted using the upper and lower twenty- 
five per cent. The items which did not discriminate at the five per 
cent level were either eliminated or revised. Distractors which did 
not function were also revised and a few new items were added to 
make a total of forty items per test. 

After the experiment was conducted, the difficulty of the items 
and the reliabilities of the tests were determined. The item diffi- 
culty ranged from twenty per cent to eighty per cent with a mean 
difficulty of approximately fifty per cent. The reliability of the tests 
is reported in Table 1. 

Since there were only two forms of each test, Form A was used 
as both a pretest and delayed test. Consequently two reliability 
coefficients are reported for Form A of the tests. 

Experimental Subjects—The subjects used in this experiment 
consisted of nine flights of basic trainees at Sampson Air Force 
Base. All the subjects had been inducted into the Air Force less 
than two weeks prior to the experiment. The Air Force Qualifica- 
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TABLE 1.—Spuiit-Ha.tF RELIABILITY (CORRECTED FOR ATTENUATION) OF 
THE COMPREHENSION TESTS 

















Tests N r (corrected) 
Comm A (Pretest) 465 .62 
Comm A (Delayed Test) 407 .70 
Comm B (Immediate Test) 464 .76 
Aero A (Pretest) 467 .61 
Aero A (Delayed Test) 405 75 
Aero B (Immediate Test) 466 85 





tion Test (AFQT) percentile ranks for this sample yielded a mean 
of 55.3 and a standard deviation of 28.9. Number of years of edu- 
cation yielded a mean of 11.0 and a standard deviation of 1.7. 

Experimental Versions.—The methods used to indicate the or- 
ganization of materials were as follows: (a) an outline at the begin- 
ning of the passage, (b) a summary at the beginning of the passage, 
(c) a summary at the end of the passage, (d) underlining of main 
points, (e) headings in statement form, and (f) headings in question 
form. 

The steps followed in constructing the experimental versions 
were: 

1) The ‘main points’ were identified in each passage. A ‘main 
point’ was defined as follows: the definition of a word if under- 
standing of the word was fundamental to understanding the pas- 
sage, a statement of principles, a generalization, a proposition from 
which other things could be deduced, or a deduction or conclusion 
made by the author. 

2) An outline, based upon the identified main points, was con- 
structed. Detailed items such as examples, illustrations, and anal- 
ogies were not included. The statements in the outline were made 
as brief as possible without distorting their meaning. 

3) A summary was written. This summary contained approxi- 
mately the same information as the outline. 

4) The main points of each passage were underlined. An attempt 
was made to underline the same points as those included in the 
outline. 

5) Headings were inserted in each of the passages. An attempt 
was made to keep the question and statement forms parallel and 
to base the headings on the outline. The headings indicated what 
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was to be discussed in the succeeding sections, but did not sum- 
marize the material. In this respect the headings differed from the 
other treatments. 

The experiment was designed as a 3 X 3 X 2 X 2 factorial 
experiment. The design permits the comparison of all possible 
combinations of the organizational aids. This resulted in thirty-six 
different versions for each passage. A brief statement of each 
version is as follows: 


1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 


7) 

8) 

9) 
10) 
11) 
12) 
13) 
14) 
15) 
16) 
17) 
18) 
19) 


20) 
21) 
22) 
23) 
24) 
25) 
26) 
27) 
28) 
29) 
30) 
31) 


32) 
33) 
34) 
35) 


36) 


Summary—beginning 

Summary—end 

Outline 

Underlining 

Headings—statements 

Headings—questions 

Headings—questions; summary—beginning 
Headings—questions; summary—end 
Headings—questions; outline 

Headings—questions; underlining 

Headings—statements; summary—beginning 
Headings—statements; summary—end 
Headings—statements; outline 

Headings—statements; underlining 

Summary—beginning; underlining 

Summary—beginning; outline 

Summary—end; underlining 

Summary—end; outline 

Outline; underlining 

Headings—statements; summary—beginning; underlining 
Headings—statements; summary—end; underlining 
Headings—statements; summary—beginning; outline 
Headings—statements; summary—end; outline 
Headings—statements; outline; underlining 
Headings—questions; summary—beginning; underlining 
Headings—questions; summary—end; underlining 
Headings—questions; summary—beginning; outline 
Headings—questions; summary—end; outline 
Headings—questions; outline; underlining 
Summary—beginning; outline—underlining 
Summary—end; outline; underlining 
Headings—statements; summary—beginning; outline; underlining 
Headings—statements; summary—end; outline; underlining 
Headings—questions; summary-beginning; outline; underlining 
Headings—questions; summary—end; outline; underlining 
No organizational aids 
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TABLE 2.—TREATMENT MEANS FOR THE COMMUNISM IMMEDIATE 
Test AND PrRE-TEST 


N = 12 per cell 














Underlining No Underlining 
_ Row Mean 
Outline No Outline Outline No Outline 
Headings— 

Statement 
Summary— 

beginning 16.42)19 .67/15.33/18 .58/14 .67/17 .50/15.33/16.92 15.44/18.17 
Summary— 16.00|18 .00/16 . 83/20 .58/15.17/16.17/18 .00/22 .08/16.50)19.21 

end 


No Summary /15.82)17.17/15.25)17.33)15.17/18.50) 16 .00)/16.42)15. 56/17 .35 





Headings— 
Question 
Summary— 14.92/17 .25)15.83)16.83)16.17/17.58)14.25)16.50)15. 29/17 .04 
beginning 
Summary— 15.92/17 .00)15.50/20. 50/15 .83/18.08)17.58/18.58 ona one 


end 
No Summary |17.67/18.00/16.00)/21.00)17 . 16/19 .67/14.25)i15.08/16.27|/18.44 











No Headings | 
Summary— 16 .50)19.42/14.83/16.33)12.75)16.83/14.75)17 .08 wa gg 


beginning 
Summary— 17 .42)/18.25)15.83/17 17/15. 58) 17.92/18 .33)21 .83 ei 
end 


No Summary |15.25)15.67/17.17/19.08) 14.08) 16.67|16.58)17.17)15.77)17.14 
































Column Mean 16.21/17 .82)15.84)18 60/15. 18/17 .66)16. 12/17 .96)/15.84/18.01 
| 


Norte: The first figure in each cell is the pre-test mean; the second 
figure is the post-test mean. 





See Table 2 for a graphical representation of the experimental 
design. 


PROCEDURE 


The entire experiment was administered as part of the Air Force 
Research and Development testing program in which all basic 
trainees were required to participate. The experiment consisted of 
three phases: pre-testing, immediate testing, and delayed testing. 

Pre-testing.—All subjects completed Form A of the communism 
and aerodynamics comprehension tests. No time limit was placed 
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on the completion of the tests. This phase of the experiment per- 
mitted a rigorous evaluation of the subject’s previous knowledge 
of the experimental passages. This information was used to adjust 
the results of the immediate and delayed testing. 

Immediate-testing.—Eight days after the subjects had completed 
Form A of the aerodynamics and communism tests, they were 
recalled and given the following materials: 

1) Each subject was given randomly one of the thirty-six ver- 
sions of the communism passage. The subjects were then instructed 
to study the passage for a maximum of thirty minutes and informed 
that they would be tested on the material. They were also told 
that they need not use the full thirty minutes for studying the 
material. However, if they stopped studying before the thirty 
minutes were up, they were asked to record the time on their test 
answer sheets. 

2) After studying the material, the subjects were given an un- 
limited amount of time to complete Form B of the communism 
tests. 

3) Upon completion of the above two steps, all subjects were 
given a ten-minute break. After the break, the same procedure was 
followed for the aerodynamics passage. 

This phase of the testing provided two sets of data: immediate 
retention scores and time devoted to studying the passages. 

Delayed-testing.—Six days after the immediate testing, all sub- 
jects were administered Form A of the aerodynamics and commu- 
nism tests. They were allowed an unlimited time to complete the 
test. This phase provided delayed retention scores. 


RESULTS 


The experimental design used in this experiment permits the 
testing of several hypotheses. It would be possible to test the sig- 
nificance of the four main effects (reading, summary, underlining, 
outline), six second order interactions, four third order interactions, 
and one fourth order interaction. However, Kendall (4, p. 223) 
suggests that a factorial design be first regarded as a simple analysis 
of variance in order to test the general hypothesis that no differ- 
ence exists between the groups. If significant results are obtained, 
then further analysis is warranted. In this experiment, a simple 
analysis of variance and covariance was conducted regarding the 
cells as thirty-six groups receiving different treatments or versions 
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of the material. In all instances, further analysis of the data did 
not seem warranted. All the simple analysis of variances were non- 
significant at the five per cent level and an inspection of the tables 
indicated that mean gains between the various treatments were 
extremely small. 

The assumption of homogeneity of variance was tested for each 
analysis using Bartlett’s test, Johnson (3, pp. 83-84). In no in- 
stance was the null hypothesis of equality of variances rejected 
at the one per cent level. The assumption of normality of distribu- 
tion was checked by an inspection of the plotted data. The data 
satisfactorily conformed to this assumption. 

In order to permit analysis of the results as a factorial experi- 
ment, a few subjects were eliminated for some of the analysis to 
give equal number of individuals per cell. This was done by a 
random procedure. 

Immediate Retention —The analysis of the differences between 
the experimental versions for the communism passage is presented 
in Tables 2 and 3. Table 2 contains the pre-test and immediate test 
scores for each of the experimental versions. Table 3 contains the 
results of the analysis of variance and covariance. It is clearly 
evident from an inspection of these tables that the differences be- 
tween the experimental versions do not approach significance. 

A similar analysis was performed on the results for the aero- 
dynamics passage and, again, the differences were not significant 
at the five per cent level of confidence. Tables containing the data 
for this analysis and the remainder analyses considered have been 
omitted because similar procedures were employed. 


TaBLEe 3.—ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE AND COVARIANCE OF THE COMMUNISM 
IMMEDIATE TEST SCORES WITH PRE-TEST ScoRE HELD CONSTANT 





S.S. Adjusted Analysis 


— Se, 
aii roducts 
Pre-test 1. Test D.F. S.S. M.S. F P 








Source of 
Variation D.F. 





Between 35 | 1186.78) 699.76) 646.98) 35 | 610.1017.43) — |>.05 
Within 396 |13026 .17/8550.90) 6346.84) 395 /8315.28)21.05 
































Total 431 14212 .95'9250. 66 6993.82) 430 |8925.38 





Bartlett’s Test of Homogeneity of Variance: chi-square = 47.808; df = 
35; P > .05. 
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Delayed Retention.—The statistical analysis for the delayed test- 
ing was identical to that for the immediate testing. No significant 
differences were found for either the communism or aerodynamics 
passages. 

Time Devoted to Studying the Passages.—An analysis, similar to 
that described previously with the exception that analysis of co- 
variance was not involved, was made to determine if subjects 
devoted more time to some experimental versions than others. This 
was a likely possibility as the reading material varied somewhat 
from version to version. For example, contrast the number of words 
in the version consisting of an outline and summary with versions 
having no outline or summary. No significant differences were 
found for either passage. 


DISCUSSION 


The consistency of the results, i.e., no significant differences, 
greatly simplifies any discussion. Clearly, one can say that the 
organizational aids used in this experiment did not effect compre- 
hension as measured by the comprehension tests. Of course, one 
can only generalize to the population studied and the kinds of 
materials used. 

Under different circumstances, organizational aids might very 
well effect comprehension. There are unlimited possibilities. A 
different population, e.g., college students, might respond favor- 
ably to organizational aids, or perhaps organizational aids are 
only useful for certain kinds of materials. Also training individuals 
to use the aids might result in a differential effect of the treatments 
used in this study. According to Robinson (6), many individuals 
do not study efficiently. 

It is also possible that the experimental materials were not suit- 
able for this particular population. The passages and tests may 
have been too difficult, although this seems unlikely in view of the 
item analysis and mean scores of approximately fifty per cent of 
the total possible score. In addition, the test items were carefully 
constructed. 


SUMMARY 


Two passages of material, one on international communism and 
the other on the principles of aerodynamics, were selected from Air 
Force correspondence courses. These passages were revised to in- 
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clude the following organizational aids: (1) an outline at the begin- 
ning of the passage, (2) a summary at the beginning of the passage, 
(3) a summary at the end of the passage, (4) underlining of main 
points, (5) headings in statement form, and (6) headings in question 
form. Thirty-six different experimental versions, using all combina- 
tions of the organizational aids, were used for each passage. 

Two comprehension tests, Form A and B, were constructed for 
each passage. An item analysis was conducted and the split-half 
reliabilities determined. 

A sample of Air Force basic trainees was selected as subjects. 
The subjects were first given a pre-test on the experimental mate- 
rials; eight days later, they studied the passages and completed an 
immediate test of comprehension. Six days after the immediate 
testing, they were administered a delayed-test. The subjects also 
recorded the amount of time devoted to studying the passages. 

Analysis of variance and covariance was applied to the results. 
The pretest scores were used in the analysis of covariance. No sig- 
nificant differences were found between the organizational aids for 
either immediate or delayed retention. No significant differences 
were found between time devoted to studying the different versions. 

An explanation of these findings was difficult inasmuch as an 
unlimited number of explanations might be correct. Alternative 
explanations can only be determined by further research. 
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A STUDY-ATTITUDES QUESTIONNAIRE FOR 
PREDICTING ACADEMIC SUCCESS 


WILLIAM F. BROWN and WAYNE H. HOLTZMAN 


The University of Texas 


Publication of more than a hundred how-to-study manuals since 
1926 attests to the strong interest of educators in the rdéle of study 
habits and attitudes in determining academic success. However, 
the prolixity of rules found in these pamphlets and books has often 
lacked pertinent scientific support. Laycock and Russell (7), in 
analyzing thirty-eight how-to-study manuals published between 
1926 and 1939, compiled a list of three hundred and thirteen items 
that were mentioned four or more times in the various manuals. 
Examination of the individual items revealed that there was direct 
disagreement in some areas as to the best techniques to use in 
studying. In an investigation of 1250 school children, Cuff (3) dis- 
covered that many of the seventy-five most commonly recom- 
mended principles of study were reportedly being followed more 
exactly by the inferior than by the superior students! Although 
such results may be due in part to inaccurate reporting by the 
students of their study habits, the urgent need for sound empirical 
investigations of the work methods adopted by good and poor 
students is readily apparent. 

Several study-habits questionnaires have been published during 
the past twenty years which have been based upon analyses of the 
responses of good and poor students, but none thus far have shown 
any appreciable correlation with grades in school. 

In 1933, Wrenn (17) published one of the first study-habits in- 
ventories. His final selection of statements was based upon an item 
analysis of the responses to a check list of study habits made by 
high and low scholarship groups matched for such important vari- 
ables as intelligence and major field of study. In spite of the em- 
pirical basis for Wrenn’s Study-Habits Inventory, subsequent valid- 
ity studies by Reeder (12) and Gordon (4) indicate that only a 
slight relationship exists between scores on the inventory and 
scholastic success. A later item analysis of the Study-Habits In- 
ventory by Wrenn and Humber (/8), using the same methods as 
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Wrenn, prompted a revision of the original inventory, the validity 
of which has yet to be convincingly demonstrated. 

A self-rating scale consisting of fifty-six statements was assem- 
bled by Locke (8) and administered to eight groups of college 
students with only fair success. Correlations between scores on 
Locke’s Student Skills Inventory and one-semester grades ranged 
from —.07 to .39 with a median value of .28, only slightly higher 
than the correlations reported for Wrenn’s inventory. Similar low 
but statistically significant relationships between scores on inven- 
tories of study habits and measures of scholastic success have been 
reported by Brooks and Heston (1), Schlesser and Young (13), and 
Michael and Reeder (10). Even less promising have been the 
studies by Eurich (4), Brown (2), and Schultz, et al (71, 74). 

For the most part, these investigations have aimed at uncover- 
ing the mechanics and skills of studying which might differentiate 
the good from the poor student. In general, these efforts have 
been unrewarding. 

On the other hand, some of these studies have suggested that the 
degree of steady, highly motivated effort put forth by the student 
and his attitudes toward school work, rather than the purely me- 
chanical procedures of studying, might be of considerable impor- 
tance. In a three-year clinical study of girls at Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege, Tiebout (16) concluded that the presence of a ‘lazy student 
syndrome’ was characteristic of students whose scholastic records 
were poorer than aptitude test scores would predict. This consisted 
mainly of four personality characteristics: (1) a need to rely upon 
strong and immediate motivations to start studying, (2) a tend- 
ency to have interests of a transitory nature, (3) a tendency to be 
governed by strong hedonistic principles, and (4) a deep-seated 
problem in learning. Other significant characteristics of the poor 
student as noted by Tiebout were a superficial and haphazardly 
disorganized quality pervading written work, a tendency to gloss 
over failures, to rationalize poor achievement, to procrastinate 
and yet show continual optimism about changing for the better. 

Other, less systematic, investigations by Symonds (1/5) and 
Mathews and Toepfer (9) likewise suggest that the difference be- 
tween good and poor students of comparable intelligence is mainly 
one of attitude, set, and motivation, rather than of professed study 


habits. | 
The present investigation was undertaken in an effort to con- 
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struct and validate a self-rating questionnaire that would measure 
a student’s attitude and motivation toward studying as well as 
his study habits per se. From group discussions with college fresh- 
men, existing inventories on study habits, studies using observa- 
tional and interview techniques to differentiate good and poor 
students, and reports on related experiments in the field of learn- 
ing, two hundred and thirty-four statements were compiled. These 
statements were separated into two groups, one consisting of 
‘study-mechanics’ items, the other of ‘study-attitudes’ items. This 
classification was based upon the authors’ judgment as to whether 
an item elicited mainly degree of adherence to the mechanics and 
conditions of studying, or whether it was chiefly concerned with 
attitudes toward studying and motivation to do well in academic 
work. 

Ambiguous statements were reworded or eliminated. The eighty- 
eight ‘study-attitudes’ and one-hundred ‘study-mechanics’ items 
thus obtained were assembled randomly in questionnaire form. 
Following each item a five-point scale was provided for the student 
to indicate whether he rarely, sometimes, frequently, generally, 
or almost always followed the procedure in question. The terms 
marking the intervals of the five-point scale were defined on a per- 
centage basis to provide the subject with a definite standard for 
making judgments. 

The preliminary questionnaire with accompanying IBM answer 
sheet was individually administered to one hundred and seventeen 
second-semester freshmen at The University of Texas in the 
Spring of 1951. All the subjects were carefully selected from 
either the dean’s list of honor students or from the names of stu- 
dents on scholastic probation, representing good and poor students, 
respectively. To increase the likelihood of obtaining true responses, 
the purpose of the questionnaire was disguised by telling each 
student he had been selected at random from the freshman class to 
participate anonymously in an investigation of sex differences in 
study habits. In addition to standard instructions for filling out 
the questionnaire, each student was asked to circle the number on 
the answer sheet which corresponded to an item that he found 
difficult to answer. Any concern expressed by the student regarding 
the meaning of any word or phrase was recorded for future refer- 
ence. In this way, information was obtained which later proved 
of value in refining the questionnaire. 
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Twenty-two of the twenty-three low-scholarship freshmen were 
then paired individually with twenty-two of the ninety-four high- 
scholarship freshmen. The members of each pair were matched as 
closely as possible on the following seven variables: sex; marital 
status; length of time in college; total score on the American Council 
on Education Psychological Examination, 1941 edition (ACE); date 
of birth; number of semester-hours of credit carried; and type of 
residence. Of the forty-four students, twelve were women and 
thirty-two were men. 

Each item on every questionnaire was scored by assigning nu- 
merical values ranging from 1 to 5 to each of the five possible 
choices, a value of 1 being given to ‘rarely’, 2 to ‘sometimes’, and 
so on. Response-distributions for the high- and low-scholarship 
groups were compared for each item, using Fisher’s ¢ test to deter- 
mine the significance of the difference between each pair of corre- 
lated means. Four of the one hundred and eighty-eight items 
differentiated the high and low groups beyond the .01 level of 
significance; nine proved significant at the .02 level; and thirteen 
were significant at the .05 level. Of special interest is the fact that 
of sixty items significant beyond the .20 level, forty-two were 
from the eighty-eight ‘study-attitudes’ items while only eighteen 
were from the one hundred ‘study-mechanics’ items. 

This exploratory study suggested strongly that a self-rating 
questionnaire heavily loaded with statements referring to study- 
attitudes would be superior to the usual study-habits inventory for 
predicting the level of scholastic success in college. 

Since it was desirable to reduce the average testing time from 
thirty-five to twenty minutes, the questionnaire was reduced in 
length to one hundred and two items. The rejection of items was 
based in part upon the exploratory item analysis, in part upon a 
tabulation of the number of times each item was marked as difficult 
to answer, and in part upon a subjective belief that some items 
contributed little to the questionnaire’s purpose. In addition to 
eliminating eighty-six items, many of the retained items were re- 
worded and the sequence of the items was revised. 

This 102-item questionnaire was administered in May, 1951, 
to two hundred and eighty-five men and two hundred and eighty- 
five women who were first-semester freshmen at San Antonio Col- 
lege, a municipal junior college; Trinity University, a church-related 
(Presbyterian) college; and The University of Texas. This was done 
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at regularly scheduled meetings of freshman English classes in 
groups of twenty to thirty-five subjects each. All students in be- 
ginning English courses at San Antonio College and Trinity Uni- 
versity and a random sample of similar classes at The University of 
Texas were tested to insure a representative sample of first-semester 
freshmen. Only unmarried students less than twenty-four years of 
age who were in their first semester of college work were included 
in the study. 

The letter grades earned and semester hours of credit taken by 
each student during the Spring semester of 1951 were used as a 
basis for selecting good and poor students. Grade-point averages 
were computed for each individual by assigning numerical values 
of 4, 3, 2, 1, and 0 to grades of A, B, C, D, and F, respectively; 
multiplying each value by its corresponding number of credit- 
hours; and obtaining the weighted average for all courses. Six 
distributions were compiled, one for men and one for women within 
each of the three colleges. The top twenty-seven per cent of each 
distribution constituted the high-scholarship group and the bot- 
tom twenty-seven per cent the low-scholarship group. 

A two-by-five contingency table was constructed for each item 
separately for men and women to determine how well the item dis- 
criminated between the good and the poor students. For the men, 
forty-nine items yielded chi squares significant beyond the .05 
level; for the women, twenty items proved significant at the .05 
level. Because of this sex difference, separate scoring keys were 
constructed for men and women. 

For the men, two keys were constructed, Form M;, consisting of 
forty-two items and Form M;, containing twenty-nine items. Five 
of the forty-nine significant items had been eliminated from fur- 
ther consideration because they proved too confusing to eight or 
more students.! The other two were rejected because they exhibited 
serious inconsistencies of pattern when the responses of the two 
criterion-groups were compared. The 29-item key for men (Form 
M:) included only those significant items for which the response- 
patterns of the good and poor groups were skewed in different di- 
rections; i.e., one group toward the ‘almost always’ and the other 





1 Students were encouraged to mark unclear statements while completing 
the inventory. Analysis of these data revealed that a small number of items 
were checked by eight or more students as ambiguous, the remaining items 
apparently being clear to everyone. 
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TABLE I.—CoRRELATION BETWEEN INVENTORY SCORES AND ONE-SEMESTER 
GRADES FOR COLLEGE FRESHMEN, Mary, 1951, ADMINISTRATION 




















Men Wemen 
College 
N r N r 
University of Texas 138 46 96 .42 
San Antonio College 93 .56 60 47 
Trinity University 54 .54 53 54 
Total 285 .50 209 46 











toward the ‘rarely’ end of the scale. This minimized the likelihood 
of chance factors operating in the selection of items for inclusion 
in the second key. Only one 18-item key (Form F) was constructed 
for women. Two of the twenty significant items had been eliminated 
from further consideration in their present form because they con- 
tained words found to be incomprehensible to eight or more of the 
subjects. 

As a tentative check on the validity of the 102-item question- 
naire, correlation coefficients were computed between grade-point 
averages and scores on both M, and M:, or on F, for all men and 
women separately in each college. The correlation between the 
two keys, M; and M2, proved to be .98. Since they both yielded 
identical coefficients (.50) when correlated with criterion scores, 
only the results for Mz , the shorter key, are presented in Table I, 
together with the results for F, the women’s key. 

The consistently satisfactory correlations from one college to the 
next for both men and women—none is below .42—indicate a pro- 
visional validity sufficiently high to warrant additional research 
concerned with its cross-validation on new samples of college fresh- 
men. Such further research was deemed necessary for another 
reason, too. The above students were tested in May, near the close 
of their first semester at college. This late in the semester a student 
is usually aware of how well he is doing in his courses, and this 
might very well influence his responses to the questionnaire. Evi- 
dence bearing upon this question is provided by Gordon (5). When 
twenty-seven student nurses were tested upon entering college and 
then retested one month later, the correlation between scores on 
Wrenn’s Study-Habits Inventory and course grades rose from .26 


to .58. 
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TABLE II.—CoRRELATION BETWEEN INVENTORY SCORES AND ONE-SEMESTER 
GRADES FOR ENTERING COLLEGE FRESHMEN AT THE UNIVERSITY 
or Texas, SEPTEMBER, 1951, ADMINISTRATION 














N r 
Men 219 .50 
Women 176 .52 





In September, 1951, the 102-item questionnaire was cross- 
validated on a fresh sample of two hundred and nineteen men and 
one hundred and seventy-six women who were entering freshmen 
at The University of Texas. At the end of the Fall semester, grade- 
point averages were obtained for every student and correlated with 
scores on the questionnaire. As indicated in Table II, the results 
of the cross-validation were highly satisfactory, correlations of 
.50 and .52 being obtained for the men and women, respectively. 

To determine the extent to which performance on this inventory 
of study habits and attitudes reflects intellectual factors as meas- 
ured by standard scholastic aptitude tests, scores on the ACE and 
the Codperative Inter-American Tests of Reading, Advanced Level, 
Form AE, (CIA) were obtained for most of the students tested in 
September. The intercorrelations of scores on the inventory of 
study habits and attitudes, the ACE, the CIA, and one-semester 
grades are presented in Table III. 

Correlations between the study-attitudes inventory and the 
ACE were .21 and .30, while those between the inventory and the 
CIA were only slightly higher. Clearly, performance on the in- 
ventory of study habits and attitudes is largely unrelated to the 
usual measures of scholastic aptitude. Consequently, it can be 
expected to make a unique and important contribution to the pre- 
diction of college grades. 


TaBLe III.—INTERCORRELATIONS OF INVENTORY ScoRES, THE ACE, THE 
CIA, anp ONE-SEMESTER GRADES FOR 144 MEN AND 176 WomMEN 














Men Women 
Test 
ACE CIA Grades ACE CIA Grades 
Study inventory .30 .39 .59 21 .43 .52 
ACE 75 .57 .83 .63 
CIA .58 .64 
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To determine how much better one-semester grades could be 
predicted by using a combination of the ACE and the inventory 
rather than either alone, multiple correlation coefficients were com- 
puted among the three variables. The obtained correlations were 
.720 for men and .744 for women, indicating considerable improve- 
ment in the prediction of grades. In view of the probable unrelia- 
bility of a criterion based upon grades for only one semester, these 
results indicate that the inventory is a highly promising instru- 
ment to aid in understanding students with academic difficulties 
and to provide a basis for counseling. 

A final revision of the questionnaire was made to eliminate items 
serving no useful purpose and to revise the wording of several items 
which proved confusing to some freshmen. Thirty-four items were 
discarded outright and seven new items were added, resulting in a 
75-item questionnaire hereafter referred to as the Survey of Study 
Habits and Attitudes.2 None of the items which had proven to be 
significant discriminators in the previous research were altered in 
any way. Subsequent to the research herein reported, extensive 
normative, validity, and reliability data have been obtained for 
over three thousand college students throughout the country to 
whom the Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes was administered 
in 1952 and 1953. Additional item analyses were made resulting in 
a 36-item key for men and 29-item key for women. Scoring has been 
simplified and special counseling keys have been devised to identify 
those statements which represent practices or faults that may be 
contributing to the student’s difficulties. The details of this later 
research are being reported elsewhere (6). 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Although a large number of how-to-study manuals and a few 
study-habits inventories have been published, none thus far have 
shown any appreciable relationship to subsequent academic per- 
formance. The research herein reported was designed to develop 
a self-rating questionnaire that would measure a student’s study 
habits and attitudes of importance in scholastic success. Analysis 
of the results obtained for a 188-item preliminary questionnaire 





2 Test booklets, answer sheets, scoring keys, and manual for the Brown- 
Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes may be obtained directly 
from the publisher, The Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 


York, New York. 
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administered to high- and low-scholarship groups, matched on 
relevant variables, revealed that an inventory heavily loaded with 
statements referring to attitudes and motivation would be superior 
to the usual study-habits inventory. 

A revised questionnaire was administered to two hundred and 
eighty-five men and two hundred and nine women who were first- 
semester freshmen in three separate colleges. Using one-semester 
grades as a criterion, separate scoring keys were developed for men 
and women. The questionnaire was cross-validated on a fresh 
sample of two hundred and nineteen men and one hundred and 
seventy-six women, yielding highly satisfactory results, correla- 
tions of .50 and .52 with grades at the end of the semester. A final 
revision of the questionnaire, referred to as the Survey of Study 
Habits and Attitudes, has since been administered to several 
thousand students with equally satisfactory results and is now 
available for general use. 

From these studies the following conclusions can be made: 

1) Attitudes toward studying can be measured by objective pro- 
cedures and play a substantial réle in subsequent academic achieve- 
ment. 

2) Performance on the Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes is only 
slightly related to scholastic aptitude as measured by the ACE 
Psychological Examination or similar tests. 

3) The unique predictive validity of the Survey of Study Habits 
and Attitudes is important evidence of its relevance for counseling 
purposes, diagnostic testing, investigations of the education proc- 
ess, and as a teaching aid in remedial or how-to-study classes. 
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ORGANISMIC GROWTH: SEXUAL MATURITY 
AND PROGRESS IN READING 


FRED T. TYLER 


University of California 


According to the organismic concept, all features of the changing 
structures and functions of the organism are intertwined in some 
kind of systematic relatedness. It is claimed, for example, that 
progress in reading is related to various features of the ‘total 
growth process’. Specifically, it has been suggested that the growth 
of certain primary sex characteristics is related to progress in 
reading. 

Olson and Robinson have both commented on the possibility of 
a relationship between sexual maturing and achievement in read- 
ing. Olson (3, p. 236) observed that boys who are retarded in read- 
ing may also be retarded in sexual growth, specifically in the des- 
cent of the testes. Robinson (4, p. 150) tends to agree with this 
possibility. Later, Olson (3, p. 133-34) expressed the opinion that 
there is a relationship between achievement in reading and the age 
of the onset of the spurt in the growth of the testes. At the same 
time he indicated an interest in further research to determine more 
precisely the degree and the nature of the relationship. 

Stolz and Stolz (6, p. 323) failed to find a coincidental relation- 
ship between the timing of the onset of accelerated growth of the 
testes and of height. However, they did observe that for each of 
sixty-one boys, the spurt in growth of the former occurred prior to 
the puberal growth spurt of the latter. (Note: The age of the onset 
of the spurt in the growth of the testes will henceforth be desig- 
nated as T, .) The discrepancy between the two ages varied be- 
tween .75 and 1.25 years for almost eighty per cent of the subjects. 
There might, therefore, be a sequential rather than a coincidental 
relationship between these two ages; the correlation of .857 re- 
ported by Stolz and Stolz indicates a “strong tendency for these 
growth phenomena to occur in sequential order” (6, p. 344). 

Since T; was not found to be coincident with a growth spurt in 
a major physical dimension such as height, we would probably not 
expect to find it coincident with changes in a functional measure 
such as reading competence. There remains, however, the possi- 
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bility of a sequential relationship of the type suggested by Stolz 
and Stolz. 

The specific questions studied for this report are: 

1) Is there a marked change in the direction of the reading curve 
at Ti ? 

2) Or is there a sequential patterning of the changes in these 
two phenomena? 


READING CURVES OF INDIVIDUAL BOYS 


In some longitudinal studies various measurements have been 
obtained at specified chronological ages. Thus, physical measure- 
ments and certain psychological data, such as intelligence scores, 
may have been gathered within a narrow interval of time centering 
on each anniversary of the birth date. However, for various reasons, 
it has often been impossible to give achievement tests at specified 
ages; such tests are more likely to be administered to all subjects 
on the same day, so that the results have reference to different 
chronological ages. Under these circumstances certain adjustments 
in the data are necessary in order to render them more suitable for 
group analysis. The nature of one of these modifications (5) will be 
illustrated by means of the data for three boys in the California 
Adolescent Study. 

Chronological ages, reading ages, increments, and increments per 
year for these boys are shown in Table 1. Their reading ages (RA) 
are graphed in Figure 1(A). The chronological age at the end of the 
interval (6, p. 340) that included T,; has been indicated by the 
vertical arrow. Three different relationships are apparent. In one 
case the largest annual increase in reading age occurred before T; , 


TABLE 1.—READING AGES AND ANNUAL RATIO OF INCREMENTS FOR THREE 
Boys IN THE CALIFORNIA ADOLESCENT STupDY 
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in another after T, . In the third subject, there were no marked 
differences among the annual increments. 

Certain types of comparisons between these graphs are difficult 
because the T,’s occurred at widely varying CA’s. It was decided 
to plot the data with a different unit on the horizontal axis, one 
which would make visual comparisons and statistical analyses 
more feasible. The new unit refers to the difference between T, and 
the CA’s at which the achievement tests were administered. The 
units were computed from the formula 


d; = CA; — T;. 


(Note: i may be 1, 2, 3, or 4, since the reading tests were administered at 
four different ages.) 


CA, refers to the chronological age at which the i-th reading test 
had been administered. Thus, if the ftrst test (i = 1) had been given 
when a boy was 145 months old, and if T; was 140 months, then d, 
in this instance at the time of this testing was 145 — 140 = 5 
months. The new units (d) for the three boys whose reading curves 
are shown in Figure 1(A) are in the d; column of Table 2; these 
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Fig. 1. Reading profiles of three boys, Cases A, B, and C 
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TABLE 2.—CoOMPUTATION OF VARIOUS TYPES OF UNITS 
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* CA at each of the four administrations of the reading tests. 

** d, = CA; —_ 70 « 

t D; = CA; — T, , with the deviation classified according to Table 3. 
t D; = CA; — T, , with the deviation classified according to Table 4. 


units were replotted against RA in Figure 1(B). A comparison of 
these two figures reveals that this type of presentation makes it 
easier to generalize the changes in reading ages as a boy passes 
through T; as the point of reference. Two other methods of handling 
the data will next be illustrated in connection with the statistical 
analysis of the group data. 


STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


The problems of analysis are still not completely resolved since 
reading ages were not obtained at equal deviations of time from 
T,. The d’s were consequently changed to D’s. The procedure is 
essentially that of putting the d’s into step-intervals according to 
the scheme shown in Table 3. For example, the D unit is 4 when 
the difference between T; and the age at which a reading test was 
administered varies from nineteen to twenty-four months inclusive. 
The curves for the three boys are plotted in Figure 1(C), with the 


TABLE 3.—DEFINITION OF THE D UNITS 
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Fic. 2. Mean reading ages of three groups of boys, chronological ages 
expressed in D units. 


D units on the horizontal axis. (The determination of the D units 
for the three cases discussed above is illustrated in column D of 
Table 2.) 

The values of the means and sigmas of the reading ages of the 
boys at various D’s were then computed. Reading ages were avail- 
able for ten subjects whose D units were —1, 1, and 3, (Group A), 
for seven with units of —2, 0, and 2, (Group B), and for twenty 
with units of 0, 2, and 4 (Group C). (There was no overlap in mem- 
bership of the three groups.) The means for each group are shown 
in Figure 2. 

There is a slight tendency for the annual increments in reading 
age to be greater during those intervals that are later in time than 
during those periods near T; . For six of the ten subjects in Group 
A (Figure 2) increments in test scores were larger between +3 and 
+1 than between —1 and +1. For five of the seven boys in group 
B, larger increments were found between 0 and +2 than between 
+2 and +4. 

It was decided to choose a second range for the deviations be- 
tween CA; and T; in the hope of obtaining somewhat larger groups. 
Consequently, the following units for D, having the merit that T, 
is probably more accurately defined as the middle than as the end 
of an interval, were adopted. 
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Fiac. 3. Mean reading ages of three groups of boys, chronological ages 
expressed in D units. 


Again three groups were located: twenty-three in Group A (D’s 
of —1, 1, and 3), five in Group B (D’s of —2, 0, and 2), and four- 
teen in Group C (D’s of 0, 2, and 4). (As in the previous analysis, a 
boy appears in only one of the three groups.) 

The mean RA’s at each of the indicated D’s are illustrated 
graphically in Figure 3. For the subjects of groups A and B, the 
mean annual increment in RA was greater in the period following 
than during the interval including T,. In Group C the annual 
increment in RA was larger in the period immediately following 
T, than in the subsequent period. There does not appear to be any 
discernible coincidental relationship between differential increase 
in reading age and T, . The trend seems to be for T, to precede the 
interval that includes the largest increment in RA. 

The reading quotients (RQ) were also obtained and averaged as 
already described for reading ages. The means are tabulated below: 





























J = 23 | N = 14 | N =5 
D eit bh40). Of cet: ete ols 
RQ (Mean) 114 | 111 | 112 | 116 | 116 | 113 | 112 | 108 | 108 








Clearly the rate of change in reading performance, as measured 
by the reading quotient, has no organismic relationship to T; . The 
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TABLE 4.—DEFINITION OF THE D UNITS 
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—16 to —21 —3 


difference between the mean RQ’s at D’s (—1) and (1) was not sig- 
nificant at the .01 level of confidence. For twenty-eight boys, the 
largest increases in RA were associated with smaller RQ’s than 
they had earned at some earlier age. For twenty-seven cases, the 
maximum increase in RA was associated with the largest reported 


RQ! 
CORRELATIONAL ANALYSIS 


Stolz and Stolz (6, p. 344) reported a correlation of .857 between 
T, and the age of onset of the spurt in growth in height. They also 
found that in every case T; preceded the age at which the spurt in 
height occurred. A similar type of analysis of the relationship be- 
tween T; and a spurt in reading during adolescence is difficult to 
duplicate since reading tests were given on only four occasions. 
However, the increments in reading age were computed and ad- 
justed to indicate the annual rate of increase (as in Table 1). The 
chronological age at the end of the interval that showed the largest 
estimated annual change was taken as the age of maximum growth 
in reading (designated as MGA,). This procedure is consistent with 
the method used for determining T; (6, p. 340). The Pearsonian 
correlation between MGA, and T;, was found to be .267, which is 
significant at about the .05 level (N = 57). 

MGAg was also computed by defining it as the age at the end 
of the first interval that showed an annual rate of increase of at 
least six months of reading age. Actually this procedure changed 
MGAg for only four cases. For these data, the correlation between 





1 The reading ages were accepted at face value; that is, no account was 
taken of the fact that small differences might not be reliable. 
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MGAg and T; was found to be .324, which is significant at the .02 
level. 

The coefficients reported are consistent with results from other 
studies of the relationship between physiological changes and be- 
havior (1, p. 600). They are not, however, large enough to warrant 
the conclusion that there is a high degree of relatedness between 
sexual maturity and such a behavioral characteristic as reading. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Reading ages and quotients and the age of the onset of the spurt 
of growth in the testes (T:) were available for fifty-seven boys in 
the California Adolescent Study. The data were analyzed to pro- 
vide answers to two questions. 

1) Do the curves for reading age and reading quotient improve 
markedly at T, , the time of the spurt in growth of the testes? 

2) Is there a significant correlation between T; and the age of 
the maximum annual increment in reading age? 

On the basis of the data presented, the answer to each question 
is negative, although it is true that the largest increase in reading 
ages in the years studied occurred after T, . There is little reason 
for believing that there are cyclical changes in reading performance 
during adolescence. Variations in annual increments were found, 
but these were in general rather minor and quite irregular. Regard- 
ing the second question, neither the theoretical implications nor 
the practical values of a coefficient of correlation of the order here 
reported would be of much importance. 

No doubt there are important relationships among T, and cer- 
tain other aspects of growth or development or learning. These re- 
lated characteristics are more likely to be in the realm of physical 
growth, and possibly in social and emotional learning, rather than 
in academic learning (except insofar as progress in the latter is re- 
lated to social and emotional factors). Status respecting testicular 
growth in adolescent boys seems to be at most only remotely re- 
lated to progress in reading. The surest guarantee of progress in 
reading probably lies in the quality of instruction; reading, both 
developmental and remedial, isdependent upon other characteristics 
than progress toward sexual maturity. 
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SELF-APPRAISAL IN TEACHER PERSONALITY 
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Experiments in the study of personality have increased rapidly 
in the past decade both in kind and in scope. Yet, every careful 
investigator knows that while considerable progress has been 
achieved the goal remains far ahead. 

Various measuring instruments have been devised for the 
purpose of studying personality. These may be grouped broadly 
in three principal categories; namely, objective tests, biographical 
and life-record data, and the so-called self-rating scales and inven- 
tories. 

Cattell (9, 10) maintains that any sufficiently broad and impor- 
tant personality trait will show itself almost equally well in any 
of these three media. He contends that an identifiable factor 
found in one medif’ may not be strictly the same factor, yet the 
high correlations will indicate the functioning of the same basic 
trait. 

Nevertheless, self-rating as well as rating by others has certain 
limitations. In order to do an adequate job of rating, one must 
achieve a proper perspective. A good judge of personality must be 
capable of detachment from his social milieu and at the same 
time be able to view the subject of his rating relative to current 
social environment. Self-judgment demands a similar self-detach- 
ment. 

For all practical purposes, however, a frame of reference or 
viewpoint, consequent upon one’s experiences will be present. An 
individual’s evaluation of the self or others is to some extent 
dependent upon the group with which he makes the comparisons, 
be it done consciously or unconsciously. 

In order to circumvent this limitation Wolff (23) developed a 
technique which he called ‘unconscious self-judgments’. His study 
showed that the individual rarely judges himself to be average. 
Huntley (14), who duplicated Wolff’s experiment, found similar 
results. The unconscious self-ratings yielded extreme judgments. 
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Another study of self-opinions, that of Sears (20), compared 
self-ratings with the judgments of several intimate friends. He 
found defense reactions preventing accurate judgments of others 
in those who were low in self-insight. 

Studies on levels of aspiration by Gruen (/3) report self-ratings 
to be related to emotional maladjustment. Those among his 
subjects who were emotionally unstable tended to give either 
very high estimates or judgments well below actual performance, 
whereas the well-adjusted were consistent in judging slightly 
above actual performance. 

Maslow (/6) shows interrelations between security and self- 
esteem. His studies indicate a general tendency for persons who 
feel insecure to evaluate themselves poorly. Yet there is no close 
correlation between security and self-esteem. Stagner (22), from a 
study of five hundred twenty-four college men, concludes that it 
is normal to have a moderate tendency to over-rate oneself on 
rating scales and questionnaires. 

In general it seems that inadequately integrated individuals 
are likely to rate themselves either very high or very low, while, 
on the other hand, moderate self-esteem tends to be correlated 
with better adjustment. 

At best, self-rating is an introspection and as such is subject to 
the limitations of introspective psychology. It also suffers from 
the disadvantage of a certain amount of unreliability, which can 
never be reduced by increasing the number of observers. There is 
just one ‘self’. 

Withal, however, Burt (8) considers self-rating as second only 
to life-record methods for accuracy in personality measurement. 
He further maintains that when used with codperative groups, 
self-rating ties for first place in accuracy. With dishonest and 
ignorant subjects it falls below every other method. 


PROCEDURE 


The present investigation seeks to ascertain the relation- 
ships between the self-ratings and ratings by peers for a group of 
teachers on a number of personality variables. A modified form of 
the Kelly (15) scale, prepared by the writer for another study (3), 
was used. This consists of thirty-six characteristics or traits re- 
lated to personality, each of which is rated on a separate scale in 
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values of from one to ten. The ends of the continuum for the 
separate scales were staggered so as to lessen any possible halo 
effect. 

The population sampled in the study consisted of teachers of 
grades four through eight in both rural and city schools, in public 
and private schools. 

Self-ratings and ratings by four fellow teachers were secured 
for each of one hundred teachers. Ratings by colleagues were 
averaged for each teacher on each scale. These were then compared 
with the self-ratings of each teacher on each of the thirty-six 
scales. In order to facilitate interpretation, all inverted ends of 
the scales were reversed so that for purposes of comparison the 
desirable ends of the continuum would be at the upper ends of the 
scales and the less desirable qualities at the lower ends of the 


scales. 


DEGREE OF RELATIONSHIP 


Pearsonian r’s were computed for each of the personality varia- 
bles. As will be noted in Table 1, these range from 54 + .07 to 
13 + .10 with a median r of .34 + .09. It will be observed first 
that all correlations are positive showing that the ratings by self 
and others are in the same direction. It is further observed that 
twenty-eight of the thirty-six r’s are statistically significant at 
the one per cent level of confidence and that three more are sig- 
nificant at the five per cent level. 

The individual personality traits showing the higher degree of 
relationships and those exhibiting less agreement are worthy of 
consideration. Lowest agreement is present on such components 
of personality as physical attractiveness, degree of tolerance, 
amount of energy and pep displayed, absence of egotism and 
self-centeredness, and estimates of intelligence. Means on these 
five scales, though not statistically significant in their differences 
favored the ‘self’ in the tolerance, pep, and absence of egotism. 
On physical attractiveness and intelligence the mean ratings of 
colleagues exceeded slightly the mean self-ratings. Self-estimates 
were the more conservative on these two traits. 

Glancing at the personality elements showing highest agreement 
between self-rating and ratings by others, one observes such 
traits as persistence in sticking to a task, thoughtfulness of others, 
common sense, a sense of humor, dependability, punctuality, and 
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TABLE 1.—AGREEMENT BETWEEN SELF-ESTIMATES AND OPINIONS OF 





























COLLEAGUES 

Personality Variable! r+SE t values Personality Variable r+ SE é values 
Persistence .54 .07 | 1.00 8S* | New social 34 .09/| 2.19 §S 
Boring-enter- | .48 .08 | 0.35 Pt situations 

taining Courtesy .32 .09/ 1.25 P 
Thoughtful- 47 .08 | 1.27 P || Selfishness 32 .09 | 0.87 S 

ness of others | Neatness 31 .09 | 0.47 P 
Boisterous- .45 .08 | 0.14 S | Religiousness | .30 .09 | 0.36 P 

quietness | Jealousy .30 .09 | 2.07 S 
Common sense) .45 .08 | 0.06 P | Graceful-awk-| .30 .09 | 1.46 P 
Nervous- .44 .08 | 0.06 S | wardness 

calmness | Good-sports- | .28 .09 | 0.06 S 
Sense of humor, .43 .09 | 2.20 S | manship 
Dependability | .43 .09 | 1.56 S || Voice .28 .09 | 0.36 P 
Punctuality | .42 .08 | 2.18 S | Codperation | .25 .10| 2.13 § 
Sociability 39 ©.09 | 0.06 P Convention- .23. .10 | 1.00 P 
Temper 39 .09 | 0.36 S | ality 
Generosity | .387 .09 | 0.00 — | Sincerity 21 .10| 0.59 §S 
Disposition | .37 .09| 1.13 S | Popularity 19 .10{| 0.00 — 
Initiative | .37. .09 | 0.71 S | Physicalat- | .18 .10/ 0.08 P 
Culture | 37° .09 | 0.38 P | tractiveness | 
Patience | .35 .09 | 0.06 P | Tolerance | .18 .10) 1.14 § 
Interests | .35 .09 $4.00 S | Energy and |.17 .10| 0.94 § 
Honesty | 34 .09 | 2.00 S | pep | | 

| | ! Egotism | .16 .10 | 0.47 § 
| | | Intelligence | .13 .10| 1.86 P 








All r’s at or above .196 are statistically significant at the 5% level. 
All r’s at or above .255 are statistically significant at the 1% level. 
* Signifies favor self. 

t Signifies favor peers. 

t Statistical significance at 1% level. 


others. Whether the higher degree of agreement between self- 
rating and peer-rating on these traits be due to a greater facility 
in observation or to some other cause is a moot question. 


COMPARISON OF MEANS 


A comparison of means for these traits was made by the ¢ tech- 
nique. The second and fourth columns of Table 1 reveal those for 
self-ratings to exceed those for peer-rating on such qualities of 
personality as sense of humor, persistence, dependability, punc- 
tuality, calm and self-controlled, optimistic disposition, not easily 
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angered, resourceful and having much initiative, generally quiet 
rather than boisterous, wide range of interests, honest and just, 
unselfishness, jealousy, good-sportsmanship, codperation with 
others, and sincerity. 

Though differences in means for these are not great they do 
corroborate the studies mentioned earlier and also that of Robert- 
son (19) in that self-estimates usually exceed slightly the ratings 
by others. This does not necessarily mean that the individuals 
are rating themselves too highly. The same psychological factors 
that tend to lead one to rate oneself slightly higher than one’s 
peers could lead one to rate oneself peers slightly lower than 
oneself. Similarly would the same factors cause others to rate one 
slightly lower than one rates oneself. Which is the better criterion 
is a question to which no adequate answer is available at present. 

The remaining traits showed either no difference or a slight 
difference in favor of the ratings by others. 


RELIABILITY OF PEER-RATING 


In order to ascertain some measure of the reliability of the 
peer-ratings, Pearsonian r’s were computed for the five elements of 
personality showing the highest agreement with self-estimates 
and the five showing the lowest agreement. 

Table 2 shows the results of this analysis when the average 
ratings of two teachers against two teachers randomly selected 
were computed and stepped-up by the Spearman-Brown formula. 
A glance at this table indicates no great differences in the relia- 
bility of peer-rating. All achieve statistical significance at the one 
per cent level of confidence. Of the ten traits herein presented, 
the only one noticeably lower than the others is tolerance. 


TABLE 2.—RELIABILITY OF PEER-RATINGS FOR Five HIGHEST AND FIvE 
LowEst PEER-SELF CORRELATIONS 

















Five Variables with Highest r’s | Reliability Five Variables with Lowest r’s | Reliability 
Persistence .83 Physical attractiveness .89 
Boring-entertaining 85 Tolerance 47 
Thoughtfulness of others | .90 Energy and pep .83 
Boisterous-quietness | 91 Egotism .78 


Common sense | 83 | Intelligence | 86 
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CONCLUSION 


In conclusion it might be stated that as a group teachers are 
conservative in their self-estimates on personality variables, that 
self-ratings and ratings by fellow teachers show a statistically 
significant degree of relationship on most observable components 
of personality, and that the findings of the present study do not 
differ greatly from those of other similar investigations. 

True, the final answers to the numerous questions on the meas- 
urement of personality are by no means available as yet, but it is 
hoped that continued research in this vital area will bring nearer 
the anticipated goal. 
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ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY AS A SELECTIVE 
FACTOR IN THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM! 


EUGENE 8. MILLS 
Whittier College 


In recent years psychologists have shown an increasing interest 
in the problems and opportunities associated with the teaching of 
their field. Such interest is revealed directly in articles on the 
teaching of psychology (3, 4, 15, 17, 18) and is implied in many 
articles dealing with professional problems (/, 6, 11). Since 
World War II, during which clinical psychology made such rapid 
strides, there has also been an increasing concern over the problem 
of professional personnel in psychology, with particular reference 
to the process of selecting students for graduate study who give 
the greatest promise of competence in the field (8). 

In addition to the above developments, psychologists have 
continued to devote their attention to problems of student ad- 
justment. Recommendations have been made as to the function of 
the psychology program in this connection (2, 5, 7, 10). Through- 
out the field there has been a direct interest in what psychology 
courses can mean to the student and in those teaching techniques 
which appear most helpful to him. 

In spite of the manifest interest in those educational and ad- 
justment problems which are associated with the teaching of 
psychology, relatively little attention has been given to the possi- 
bility that psychology courses may operate selectively in the 
college curriculum. Most writers seem to have left untreated the 
rather special nature of the student group which may be enrolled 
in psychology courses. If it were found that a psychology course 
(or courses) contained a selected group of students—drawn by the 
special nature of psychological study—it would appear that the 
implications for the teaching of psychology would be worth con- 
sidering. 

Because of the nature of the material considered in abnormal 
psychology, this course presents an interesting opportunity for 





1A portion of this paper was read at the meetings of the Western Psy- 
chological Association, Seattle, Washington, June, 1953. 
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studying the possibility of the selective function of psychology in 
the undergraduate curriculum. The morbid nature of the material 
composing the content of this area of study intrigues a large 
number of students. While it is undoubtedly safe to assume that 
the students comprising a class in abnormal psychology constitute 
a heterogeneous group with respect to personality adjustment, 
the present study was designed to investigate the following hy- 
pothesis: 

The undergraduate course in abnormal psychology operates as 
a selective factor in the college curriculum, attracting students 
who reveal, as individuals and as a group, different patterns of 
personality adjustment than those revealed by students in non- 
psychology courses in the curriculum. 


SUBJECTS 


The subjects of the study were chosen from the enrollment in 
two undergraduate courses in the curriculum of a small liberal 
arts college. Group A was composed of ten men ard eleven women 
students selected from a course in abnormal psychology according 
to the following criteria: 

1) The student must not be currently enrolled in any other 
course in psychology, sociology, or criminology. 

2) The student must not at that time be undergoing any psy- 
chological or medical therapy. 

3) The student must have completed at least two years of 
college. 

The subjects in Group A had a mean age of twenty-two years 
and a median age of twenty-one years. 

Group B was composed of eleven men and eleven women stu- 
dents selected from a modern European history course. The criteria 
for the selection of the subjects in Group B were the same as 
those for Group A, the only exception being that none of the 
subjects was enrolled in any psychology course. The mean age 
for the subjects in Group B was 20.7 years with a median age of 
twenty years. 





2 The criteria for the selection of the subjects were set up in such a man- 
ner as to facilitate the study of certain other factors not reported on in the 
present article. 
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PROCEDURE 


At the beginning of the semester the Rorschach test was admin- 
istered individually to all subjects in both groups and scored 
according to the Klopfer system (9). In order to derive adjust- 
ment ratings which were largely objective and which were suffi- 
ciently consistent to lend themselves to intergroup and intragroup 
comparisons, the Munroe Inspection Technique (/3) was utilized. 
A sub-analysis of certain Rorschach scores was made in order to 
facilitate individual and group comparisons. Of particular impor- 
tance in this connection was a study of the erlebnistyp or intro- 
version-extraversion relationship in each record. 

In addition to the above operations, all subjects in both groups 
were administered a story completion test which was patterned 
after the Madeleine Thomas Completion Stories Test (12) and 
which consisted of a series of story items dealing with college life. 
Typical story items are.— 

a) A student is in college. He writes a letter home. What does 
he say in the letter? 

b) This student answers a question incorrectly in class. In the 
hall after class another student says to him: “You sure messed 
that one up, didn’t you?” What does he do? 

c) The student has been going steady with a certain girl. One 
night she refuses to go out with him. Why? 

The group administration of this test occurred during the 
second meeting of each of the classes. A theme analysis of the 
story completion material made possible further individual and 
group comparisons. 

Each subject in Group A and Group B wiote an autobiography 
at the beginning of the semester. In requesting autobiographical 
material the experimenter left the situation unstructuréd, asking 
only that each subject submit some account of his life. Two meth- 
ods were used for analysis of the autobiographical material sub- 
mitted by the subjects of the study. The first was essentially a 
qualitative appraisal of the autobiographies as background against 
which other material was viewed. 

The second method of analysis yielded quantitative results. In 
the search for essential differences between groups A and B, the 
experimenter used the ratings of two outside judges, both of whom 
were candidates for the doctorate in psychology and had had 
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extensive clinical experience. Each judge was given a rating scale 
which the writer constructed using several of the personality 
variables derived from Murray’s (1/4) research with college stu- 
dents. A five-point scale was assigned to each of the following 
variables: (a) intraceptive-extraceptive, (b) endocathection-exo- 
cathection, (c) projectivity-objectivity, (d) succorance-nurtur- 
ance, (e) dominance-submission, (f) radical sentiment-conservative 
sentiment, (g) emotionality-placidity, (h) self-love—object-love, 
and (i) affiliation-rejection. A final item provided space for com- 
ment regarding the judge’s impressions of recurring themes re- 
vealed in the autobiography. The judges were instructed to adhere 
closely to the description of the variables provided by Murray 
(14, p. 142), and to use such clinical impressions as they might 
glean from the autobiographical material. 

By assigning arbitrary scores to points on the rating scales it 
was possible to derive mean ratings for the various scales and 
thus facilitate comparisons between the groups. A further opera- 
tion involved computing a total ‘deviation score’ for each subject 
by summing deviations from the mean for each scale. Ranking the 
subjects according to the size of this score made possible a rough 
correlation of the judge’s ratings for each group. 


RESULTS 


The Rorschach records obtained from the subjects in Group A 
received a total of three hundred eleven checks, according to the 
Munroe Inspection Technique, while those in Group B received a 
total of two hundred twenty-five checks. (The higher figure is 
suggestive of poorer adjustment.) Table 1 reveals the ratio of the 
difference between the means of the two groups to be 3.33. This 


TABLE 1.—SuUMMARY OF MUNROE INSPECTION DaTA FoR Groups A AND B 














Group A Group B 
Total checks 311 225 
Range 8-34 6-16 
Mean 14.76 10.22 
Median 16.00 11.00 
SD 5.67 2.70 
t 3.33 
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reflects a significant difference in mean adjustment scores between 
Groups A and B at the beginning of the semester’s study. 

The M:sum C ratio, important in assessment of introversive- 
extraversive relationships, was computed for each Rorschach 
record. While other material must be considered in making a final 
decision as to introversive or extraversive orientation in life, i.e., 
the quality of M and the way in which color is used in the re- 
sponses, it may be noted that eleven Group A and ten Group B 
Rorschachs were weighted toward the introversive side. Although 
the number of cases in which the ratio was weighted toward the 
introversive side is approximately equal for both groups, Group 
A contained six cases in which the weightings were so extreme as 
to suggest a marked tendency in this direction. Study of the other 
test material obtained from these subjects indicated that this 
marked introversive orientation constituted a major problem for 
them in adjusting to college life.* 

Further evidence of the significance of an introversive orienta- 
tion in these six cases is derived from two judges’ rankings of all 
Rorschach records on the basis of degree of introversion mani- 
fested. The judges were instructed to study the total Rorschach 
picture in each case, utilizing all quantitative and qualitative 
clues available. A rho of .83 was obtained when these two rankings 
were correlated. The six Group A cases referred to above were 
ranked within the top eight by one judge and within the top ten 
by the other. 

A sub-analysis of certain Rorschach scores suggested greater 
anxiety and insecurity in the Group A subjects. A significantly 
larger number of m, k, and K responses appeared in the Group A 
Rorschachs (t of 3.07, 3.16, and 3.21, respectively). Klopfer and 
Kelly (9, p. 242) suggest that anxieties do not have a pronounced 
role in the personality picture unless at least three K or k are 
present in one record. Study of the data revealed five Group A 
Rorschachs with three or more K or k responses, while only one 
such record was obtained from Group B. 





* It is perhaps worth noting that one of these six subjects who received 
thirty-four Munroe checks at the beginning of the semester, experienced a 
major psychotic break during the semester and was institutionalized. 
Another of the six, who received twenty-eight Munroe checks, continued 
in school during the semester in spite of serious social and academic dif- 
ficulties climaxed by a panic reaction to a dating experience. 
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TABLE 2.—FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE OF THREE Story COMPLETION 
THEMES: ANXIETY, EscargE, DEPRESSION 

















Themes Group A Group B t 
Anxiety 29 13 3.32 
Escape 24 10 3.27 
Depression 29 15 3.30 





Although the total Rorschach picture must be considered in 
order to gain the best evaluation of depressive tendencies, Klopfer 
and Kelly (9, p. 243) have suggested that achromatic responses 
are indicative of such tendencies if they outnumber bright color 
responses at least two to one. Eight Group A subjects produced 
records in which achromatic responses outnumbered the color 
responses by at least two to one, while such was the case in only 
two Group B records. 

Theme analysis of the responses to the story completion test 
tends to support the Rorschach findings. Table 2 presents the 
frequency of occurrence of anxiety, escape, and depression themes 
in the story completions of Groups A and B. It is apparent from 
this table that the subjects in Group A produced a significantly 
larger number of these three themes than did those in Group B. 
An individual analysis of the story completion tests revealed that 
seventy per cent of the Group A anxiety themes occurred in the 
records of six subjects who also produced sixty-four per cent of 
the escape and eighty-six per cent of the depression themes. Five 
of these same subjects were to be found in the group of six judged 
to be markedly introversive on the basis of Rorschach evidence. 
The Group B anxiety, escape, and depression themes were rather 
evenly scattered among the subjects. 

Study of the test material revealed a high degree of expressed 
interest in, and concern over, sexual matters on the part of the 
Group A subjects. This is reflected in the results of the story 
completion theme analysis in which fifty-six erotic themes ap- 
peared in the Group A tests as opposed to thirty for the Group B 
subjects. Analysis of the Rorschach records for Groups A and B 
revealed seventeen sex responses in those records obtained from 
the Group A subjects and only one sex response in the Group B 
records. The seventeen Group A sex responses occurred in the 
records obtained from five subjects, four of whom were included 
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in the group of six that produced most of the anxiety, escape, 
and depression themes on the story completion test. 

The differences between the mean ratings on the personality 
variable scales were statistically significant on only the succor- 
ance-nurturance and self-love—object-love scales, with the Group 
A subjects revealing a tendency toward succorance and self-love. 
This difference was largely attributable to the ratings of five of 
the autobiographies. When ranked on the basis of total deviation 
scores derived from the ratings, a Spearman rho of .81 was ob- 
tained between the judges’ impressions of Group A autobiogra- 
phies and a rho of .58 between their impressions of the Group B 
autobiographies. While the judges were in relatively close agree- 
ment with respect to the degree of deviation of the Group A 
subjects, their evaluation of the Group B autobiographies showed 
only moderate agreement. It is worth noting in this connection 
that each judge volunteered to the experimenter that he felt the 
Group A autobiographical material was, on the whole, much less 
difficult to rate than the Group B material due to the fact that 
the subjects in Group A had written in such a manner as to make 
personal tendencies much more evident. 

The above evidence, plus clues found in personal interviews 
with the Group A subjects, points up a rather important charac- 
teristic of the psychology student. The psychology student, due 
largely, no doubt, to previous experience in psychology courses, 
reveals greater frankness in expression of problems related to his 
more intimate relationships. The study of psychology develops in 
the student an awareness of the importance of psychological 
relationships and mechanisms, and while he may not have ma- 
tured psychologically to the point where he has a great amount of 
insight into his own personality, he is more disposed to search for 
reasons back of his behavior than is the non-psychology student. 


DISCUSSION 


While an analysis of the data produced a significant difference 
between Groups A and B in mean Munroe scores, as well as in 
certain areas of the story completion and autobiographical mate- 
rial, a subanalysis of the group data suggests that most of the 
differences between the two groups can be accounted for in terms 
of the responses of six of the Group A subjects. In light of the 
hypothesis governing this study it is legitimate to question whether 
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the course in abnormal psychology functioned selectively in these 
six cases. That is, can it be assumed that the measurable differ- 
ences between Groups A and B are due to the special function of 
the abnormal psychology course in the curriculum? In this con- 
nection it is instructive to note that, on certain preliminary ques- 
tionnaire material obtained from all subjects, each of the six 
deviant subjects in Group A indicated that he had enrolled in the 
abnormal psychology course in the expectation that the course 
might lead to better personal adjustment. Such was the expressed 
motivation in two other Group A subjects. This suggests that the 
abnormal psychology course did function selectively in the cur- 
riculum studied, offering to certain students what appeared to be 
an opportunity for bettering personal adjustment. 

Four of the six psychology students who deviated from the 
rest of the group in test responses were psychology majors. Each 
of these four indicated an intention to take graduate work in 
psychology and enter the field professionally. While one must 
obviously be cautious in making inferences from such a small 
group, this result suggests that psychology as a field may operate 
selectively in the college curriculum with respect to personality 
adjustment. In this connection it is desirable to question whether 
many such students actually continue in the field. Further, one 
might question whether such manifest anxiety and insecurity at 
this stage of development necessarily constitute an unfavorable 
background for future competency in the psychological field. 

The psychology students who stand out from the rest of the 
Group A subjects appear, as a group, to be anxious, introverted, 
and preoccupied with their own personal problems. It seems 
likely that the succorance and self-love revealed in the study may 
be concomitant features of this general personality picture. It is 
not clear as yet to what extent these personality characteristics 
may be present in other psychology students who reveal marked 
adjustment problems, or whether further research might disclose 
any common personality pattern. On the basis of evidence now 
available, the writer has little faith in the possibility that a unique 
personality will be found in the psychology student. The present 
study, however, suggests that a core consisting of anxiety, intro- 
version, and a preoccupation with personal problems may be 
predisposing factors for an interest in some psychology courses. 
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The psychology student’s greater frankness in expression of 
problems related to his more intimate relationships, seems a 
characteristic of the Group A subjects as a whole and represents 
their major point of commonality. This suggests that the study of 
psychology does have an effect upon the student which goes 
deeper than a strictly intellectual experience. From the standpoint 
of mental health it is likely that this development can be regarded 
as a positive one in the lives of most students. Such increased 
frankness in recognizing and discussing one’s problems may 
represent an important first step in solving them. However, that 
nearly one-third of the Group A subjects displayed marked ad- 
justment difficulties would seem indicative of a condition which 
may be more prevalent in psychology courses than has been 
supposed. This condition obviously stands in need of confirmation, 
although the selective function of the abnormal psychology course 
studied seems sufficiently apparent in this situation as to demand 
some consideration. 

Regardless of whether or not the psychology instructor wishes 
to teach the abnormal psychology course as an adjustment class, 
it is probable that most such classes contain a number of students 
whose needs and expectations are such that problems of personal 
adjustment will be foremost in their minds. This points to the 
need for instruction which is sensitive to the basic concerns of 
the students involved. It has yet to be demonstrated that such 
sensitivity on the part of the instructcr is incompatible with the 
demand for sound student scholarship. 


SUMMARY 


1) Analysis of Rorschach records revealed a significant differ- 
ence in mean Munroe adjustment scores at the beginning of the 
semester with the psychology students revealing more signs of 
poor adjustment. 

2) An analysis of Rorschach and story completion material 
suggested greater anxiety, depression, and expressed interest in 
sexual matters on the part of the Group A subjects. 

3) Judges’ ratings of autobiographical material revealed a 
tendency toward succorance and self-love on the part of the Group 
A subjects. 

4) An analysis of test data suggested the possible significance 
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of an introversive orientation in the lives of the more poorly 
adjusted psychology students. 

5) The psychology student reveals greater frankness in expres- 
sion of problems related to his more intimate relationships. 

6) Most of the differences between the two groups can be 
accounted for in terms of the responses of six of the Group A 
subjects who displayed serious adjustment problems. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1) The abnormal psychology course operated as a selective 
factor in the curriculum. 

2) The results of this study suggest the need for similar in- 
quiries within the curricula of other colleges. 
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“T was a good speller before I studied shorthand.” This is a 
statement commonly heard from commercial students. The 
purpose of the present investigation was to determine if the study 
of shorthand negatively affected ability to spell. 


PROCEDURE 


Two tests of spelling ability were administered to students 
enrolled in beginning shorthand classes shortly after the opening 
of school in September. Both tests were again administered to 
the same pupils about eight months later. Inasmuch as English is 
a required course and it could be expected to have some effect on 
spelling ability, a group of students not studying shorthand was 
tested at the same times. The tests were administered by the 
regular classroom teacher. Shorthand students in the English 
classes at the times of testing were excused during the tests. 

Analysis was in terms of change in test scores in the total group 
of shorthand students as compared to change in the control group 
of non-shorthand pupils. Because other studies have shown rela- 
tionships between spelling ability and intelligence (/, 2), it was 
intended that groups matched on the basis of mental ability 
should be compared. It was determined that such control was 
unnecessary in this specific case, however. 

The experimental group, as indicated above, consisted of stu- 
dents enrolled in beginning shorthand and in eleventh-grade English 
at Bladensburg (Md.) High School. This group consisted of sixty- 
nine persons who took both pre- and post-tests. A group of fifty- 
eight non-shorthand persons enrolled in the same level English 
classes was used as the control. 
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TESTS 


The two tests of spelling ability used were constructed by the 
writers especially for this investigation. Test M was a recognition 
test consisting of forty-eight multiple-choice items. Each item 
consisted of a short definition and four possible spellings of a word 
selected from one of several lists of spelling ‘demons’. Separate 
answer sheets were not used—the examinee indicated on the test 
paper what he thought was the correct spelling. A recognition 
test was used because of the belief that an important factor in 
‘good’ spelling is being able to recognize an error. 

Test M was in two parts, the words of each part being selected 
randomly from the longer list. The test was considered to be 
satisfactory in terms of reliability. As indicated in entries one and 
two of Table 1, estimated reliability was above .80. 

Test R was a recall test of forty-eight items. Each item con- 
sisted of a phonetic spelling of a ‘demon’ and a brief definition of 
the word. The examinees wrote the word as they thought it should 
be spelled. Separate answer sheets were not used. The test was in 
two parts of twenty-four items each—the words were selected in 
the same manner as for Test M. A recall test of this nature was 
used because the task it presents was thought to be similar to the 
task of the shorthand writer who spells phonetically and then 


TABLE 1.—CoRRELATIONS RELATING TO SPELLING Test M (RECOGNITION) 
AND SPELLING Test R (RECALL) 














Variables r N 
1) Test M, Part I vs Part II, Corrected 8-B .82 165 
2) Test M, Kuder-Richardson Formula 19 .82 80 
3) Test R, Part I vs Part II, Corrected S-B .90 165 
4) Test R, Kuder-Richardson Formula 19 .93 80 
5) Test M vs Test R (total scores) .66 165 
6) Test M vs Test R (total scores corrected) .77 165 
7) Test M, Pre-test vs End-test .97 69* 
8) Test R, Pre-test vs End-test 44 69* 
9) Ability (CTMM) vs Test M (total score) .22 65T 
10) Ability (CTMM) vs Test R (total score) 43 65t 
11) Ability (CTMM) vs change on Test M .03 65t 
12) Ability (CTMM) vs change on Test R 01 65f 





* Shorthand students only. 
t All available ability scores. 
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TaBLE 2.—MeEans, SI1GMAs, AND DIFFERENCES RELATING TO Two 
SPELLING Tests ADMINISTERED TO SHORTHAND STUDENTS 
(S) anp Non-SHORTHAND StupeEnts (N) 




















Test Group N Mean SD Diff. P 

M, pre-test S 69 41.76 3.6 1.25 01 
M, end-test S 69 43.01 2.5 : , 

R, pre-test Ss 69 32.86 7.8 2.72 01 
R, end-test S 69 35.58 7.2 

M, mean gain NS 69 1.25 3.3 : 
M, mean gain N 58 1.72 4.6 ‘ Not sig. 
R, mean gain S 69 2.72 4.4 ; 
R, mean gain N 58 3.15 5.5 fa Not aig. 











transcribes into English. As indicated by entries three and four of 
Table 1, the test had adequate reliability for the purpose.' 

Both tests were timed; both parts being timed separately. 
However, the time limits proved to be ample to allow everyone to 
attempt every item. 

The ability measure used in the early stages of analysis (before 
it was found to be unnecessary) was the California Test of Mental 
Maturity. It was the latest test recorded on the student’s record 
card in most cases. Some records did not carry an ability score 
and others had different tests noted. All raw scores had been 
converted to IQ’s when entered on the record cards. 


RESULTS 


Entries five through ten of Table 1 present data related to the 
question of how many spelling abilities were being tested. The 
coefficient of correlation between the tests was less than perfect, 
the tests were differently related to the same ability measure, and 
the relationship between first test and re-test differed in the two 
measures. The correlation between tests was significantly lower 
than the reliability of either—beyond the .01 level. 

It can also be noted that spelling abilities as measured are posi- 
tively related to intellectual ability, but not highly. However, as 
is shown by entires eleven and twelve of Table 1, change in spelling 





1 The persons in both groups taking the first test were utilized in obtain- 
ing the reliability data—N equalled 165. 
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test score, the variable with which we are concerned, was prac- 
tically unrelated to ability. 

Table 2 indicates that the change in spelling score shown by the 
entire group of shorthand students was statistically significant with 
regard to both kinds of tests. Because of the zero relationship 
between ability and change, ability was not taken account of in 
testing the significance of the differences between the shorthand 
group and the non-shorthand group. As can be noted from Table 
2, the differences between the groups in regard to change in spelling 
ability were small and not statistically significant. 


DISCUSSION 


Inasmuch as the relationship between Test M (recognition) and 
Test R (recall) was too low to permit individual prediction from 
one to the other, it appears that the possibility of at least two 
kinds of spelling ability must be recognized. At least in this case, 
the use of both tests was justified. 

It appears from the data presented here, that while the short- 
hand students made a statistically significant gain in ability during 
the first eight months they were studying shorthand, this gain 
cannot be considered as a transfer effect due to the study of short- 
hand. The same gain was shown by non-shorthand students. It 
may be that this change was due to the common experience of 
enrollment in eleventh-grade English, but the present investigation 
yielded no data to bear upon that question. It should be considered 
significant that, contrary to common belief, there was no loss in 
spelling ability associated with the first eight months of study of 
shorthand. 

Although the correlation between mental ability and spelling 
ability is not, according to this study, as high as has been reported, 
this particular result is not at too great variance with the earlier 
findings. Differences might be explained by the size of the groups 
concerned and the particular measures used. Of importance, how- 
ever, is the finding that the small gains in spelling ability are 
unrelated to mental ability; this finding will be checked by an 
additional study. 


SUMMARY 


Tests of two spelling abilities (recall and recognition) were ad- 
ministered to high-school students at the beginning and near the 
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end of the first year of study of shorthand. A control group of 
non-shorthand students taking the same required course in English 
took the same tests at the same times. It was noted that at least 
two somewhat different spelling abilities can be identified. It was 
further determined that the study of shorthand does not neces- 
sarily have a negative effect upon either of the spelling abilities. 
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CONFIGURATIONAL LEARNING IN CHILDREN’ 
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Although a great deal of work has been done by psychological 
learning theorists on varying methods of stimuli presentation, the 
vast majority of this work has been with animals. The present 
study attempts to point out one of the important stimulus vari- 
ables operating in a standard learning situation when children are 
used as subjects. Specifically, the present experiment was designed 
to test the hypothesis that when stimuli are presented simultane- 
ously to children, those situations in which the stimuli are presented 
contiguously so that they appear as a single perceptual unit or 
configuration will be more difficult to master than situations in 
which the stimuli are discrete units. 


APPARATUS AND PROCEDURE 


The population for this experiment consisted of thirty-four chil- 
dren enrolled in the nursery school and kindergarten of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Institute of Child Welfare. Fourteen of the 
subjects were children from the four-year old nursery group, and 
the remaining twenty came from the five-year old kindergarten 
class. The mean IQ for the group was 120. (Due to a research pro- 
gram now underway at the Institute some of the children had been 
tested with the WISC and some with the Stanford-Binet. Since 
the IQ of the group was obtained only to give the examiner some 
rough index of the intellectual level of the subjects, the WISC and 
Binet scores were combined in order to arrive at a group average.) 

The apparatus used in the experiment consisted of the following: 
A large brown screen, two strips of plastic, one blue and the other 
black, 54” by 4-14”, two identical yellow cups, and a number of 
small plastic toys. 

The subjects were divided into two groups designated Configu- 
rational and Non-configurational, respectively. Each group had 





1The author wishes to acknowledge gratefully the codéperation of Dr. 
John E. Anderson, Director of the Institute of Child Welfare, University 
of Minnesota, and Dr. Elizabeth M. Fuller, Principal, Nursery School and 
Kindergarten of the Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota. 
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seven children assigned randomly from the nursery school and ten 
assigned randomly from the kindergarten, making the N for each 
group seventeen. 

Each subject was called in individually and given the following 
instructions: ‘‘We are going to play a game. I am going to hide a 
prize, like this truck, under one of these cups. If you point to the 
cup that the prize is under, you get to keep the prize. Would you 
like to ask any questions?” A large brown screen was then placed 
between the subject and the two identical cups. 

If the subject was in the Non-configurational group, two strips 
of plastic, one blue and one black, were placed 6” apart directly 
in front of the two cups. These colored strips served as the positive 
and negative discriminanda for the problem. If the subject was in 
the Configurational group, the two strips of plastic were placed 
side by side a little in front of and equidistant between the two 
cups so that they formed a single perceptual unit whose components 
provided the differential cues for the solution of the problem. A 
balanced experimental design was used. The stimuli were shifted 
spatially according to a prearranged random order in which the 
same spatial arrangement of the stimuli never appeared more than 
twice in succession. The criterion for solution was set at eight suc- 
cessive correct choices. If a subject had not solved the problem 
after forty presentations, the trials were terminated. An introspec- 
tive report was obtained from each subject at the end of the ex- 
perimental session. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The results obtained were as follows: the mean number of trials 
for the Non-configurational group was 24.9 and ten of the seven- 
teen subjects solved the problem. The mean number of trials for 
the Configurational group was 38.7, and only one of the seventeen 
reached criterion.2 A Chi-square was computed for solvers vs. non- 
solvers. Using Yates’ correction for continuity a value of 8.6 was 





2 Of the fourteen subjects who came from the nursery school, only two 
in the Non-configurational group solved the problem and none from the 
Configurational group mastered it. Of the twenty subjects who came from 
the kindergarten, eight from the Non-configurational group and one from 
the Configurational group reached criterion. The problem appears to have 
been a little too difficult for most of the nursery-school children. Thus if 
all the subjects had been from the kindergarten group it seems reasonable 
to assume that the differences obtained would have been even more striking. 
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obtained which is significant beyond the .01 level of confidence. 
Thus the hypothesis concerning the relative difficulty of config- 
urational vs. non-configurational presentation of simultaneous 
stimuli was confirmed. 

Since children, rather than animals, were used as subjects, direct 
reports could be obtained on the perceptual aspect of the problem. 
To reproduce these reports verbatim would prove too space-con- 
suming, but in essence they pointed up the difficulty of taking a 
single perceptual unit and using its components as differential cues. 
Thus the subjects’ introspective analyses also tend to corroborate 
the objective findings mentioned above. 

These findings indicate that in children as well as in animals, 
the perceptual framework in which the stimuli are presented is 
often of crucial importance. Koffka (2), Kohler (3), Tolman (6), 
and other Gestalt and neo-Gestalt psychologists have emphasized 
this fact which is often overlooked by traditional learning theorists. 
Bitterman and his associates (1), (4), (6), (7), (8) have also em- 
phasized the importance of perceptual organization. The author 
believes that a systematic investigation of this configurational 
variable as it operates in children’s learning would clear up many 
problems in this area which thus far have failed to yield to conven- 
tional experimental attack. 


SUMMARY 


Thirty-four subjects were divided into two groups. A Configu- 
rational group was presented with a simultaneous discrimination 
problem in which the stimuli to be discriminated were presented 
as a single perceptual unit. A Non-configurational group was pre- 
sented with a simultaneous discrimination problem in which the 
stimuli to be discriminated were presented as discrete perceptual 
units. The principal hypothesis tested was as follows: when stimuli 
are presented simultaneously to children, those situations in which 
the stimuli are presented contiguously so that they appear as a 
single perceptual unit or configuration will be more difficult to 
master than situations in which the stimuli are presented as dis- 
crete units. 

The performance of the Non-configurational group was superior 
to that of the Configurational group. This fact plus the introspec- 
tive reports of the subjects was interpreted as giving empirical 
support to the hypothesis stated above. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Bruno Kioprer, Mary D. AiInswortu, WALTER G. KLOPFER AND 
Rosert R. Hour. Developments in Rorschach Technique. 
Volume I: Technique and Theory. Yonkers: World Book Co., 
1954, pp. 726. 


No book has had more influence on American Rorschach tech- 
nique—and therefore on clinical diagnostic practice—than the 
Klopfer-Kelley book of 1942. The present volume is a successor to 
it in part. A Volume II, on application, is promised. The authors 
have evidently intended this new book to speak simultaneously to 
three audiences: to beginners, to advanced practitioners, and to 
their professional colleagues interested chiefly in research and per- 
sonality theory. 

We have first a handbook for administration and scoring. The 
didactic chapters are clear, with numerous well-chosen examples. 
There is a good brief chapter on report writing. Undoubtedly, these 
chapters fulfill their teaching function. A critic might differ from 
the authors in some scoring decisions, but in the absence of valida- 
tion any system for scoring is arbitrary. This manual makes explicit 
how the Klopfer system is intended to be applied, but of course 
cannot provide evidence that this set of rules is superior to any al- 
ternative. 

Throughout the book, a second level is continually evident. 
These authors are speaking over the heads of students to their pro- 
fessional colleagues, arguing basic issues regarding the Rorschach 
test. This is especially notable in chapters on interpretation of 
scores, ratios, sequence, content, and so on. A section on ‘theory’ 
covers validation, the relation of Rorschach to contemporary per- 
sonality theory, and a chapter on Rorschach and ego psychology. 

Holt’s chapter on personality theories covers briefly the writings 
of Allport, Rapaport, Angyal, and others, discussing how their 
theories relate to Rorschach interpretation. Holt succeeds in dem- 
onstrating that personality theory makes little contact with Ror- 
schach theory, and the reasons he offers for this are plausible. It was 
perhaps unwise for him to omit general behavior or perceptual 
theory, including the works of Miller, Postman, and many others; 
the relatively mundane and observable constructs of experimental 
psychology are currently providing an astringent flavor in person- 
ality research which Holt’s chapter lacks. But his chapter is un- 
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doubtedly a fair assessment of the extent to which Rorschach elab- 
orations lack grounding in explicit and logical theory. Klopfer seeks 
to provide theoretical roots by relating Rorschach method to a 
Jungian ego psychology. The constructs of this chapter float un- 
anchored, far out of reach of any potentially damaging rocks of 
observable fact. 

When the authors take up interpretation and validation, they 
show a healthy awareness of the criticism heaped on the head of the 
Rorschacher. Interpretations are no longer advanced as unques- 
tionable truth; instead, each major statement about behavioral cor- 
relates of Rorschach scores is labelled a ‘hypothesis’. The authors 
give serious thought to the negative evidence on such matters as 
the M-creativity relation, and color shock. Moreover, care has gone 
into the wording of the hypotheses to reduce ambiguity. The fa- 
vorable impression is extended by the theoretical aspects of Ains- 
worth’s chapter on validation. As an essay on problems of Ror- 
schach validation, it is magnificent. The point of view is inclusive 
and informed; no previous writing has shown such penetration into 
the great scientific dilemmas posed by Rorschach hypotheses. 

The book’s presentations regarding the evidence for Rorschach 
interpretations are completely unsatisfactory. Nowhere is the para- 
mount question of validity faced head-on. Ainsworth, in treating 
methods of validation, brings in numerous examples, but she does 
not provide a systematic review of findings. Her oblique examina- 
tion of validity leads her to express conclusions regarding validity 
en passant. These casual statements are not an adequate way to 
deal with the necessary critical questions. Moreover, the chapter 
gives some impression of special pleading. Studies which have ad- 
vanced negative evidence are thoroughly criticized. These criti- 
cisms are just, and do explain away the evidence in these instances. 
But Ainsworth cites positive results without comparable criticism, 
and does not cite studies yielding negative evidence based on sound 
procedures and logic. 

The other place where the authors take a position on validity is 
the chapter on interpretation. Here, a ‘hypothesis’ is usually stated 
with no accompanying evidence. Only fourteen studies are cited in 
the entire chapter on quantitative determiners. Usually no com- 
ment is made as to the degree of support available for an ‘hypo- 
thesis’. While the authors are in general careful to word their 
claims regarding validity modestly, the failure to provide a frank 
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and explicit statement about the presumed validity of each pro- 
posed interpretation is most unfortunate. 

The authors recognize that negative evidence should be taken 
seriously, and that it may often be used as a guide in modifying or 
sharpening a hypothesis. This is true. But the trouble is that nei- 
ther Ainsworth nor her colleagues considers for a moment aban- 
doning a hypothesis. In twelve years, no element of Klopfer’s sys- 
tem has been eliminated. If a study proves that some score does not 
measure what was claimed for it, the score is retained, and the in- 
terpretation is rephrased so that the negative data no longer apply. 
No one goes to the trouble of testing the modified hypothesis before 
announcing it. To respond to negative evidence by bringing forth 
new hypotheses which people are expected to use daily in clinical 
practice, and for which there is no weight of public evidence, is in- 
excusable. 

While a systematic review of evidence would be required to form 
a solid judgment, it is the reviewer’s impression that a large number 
of the Rorschach hypotheses are speculative or definitely wrong. 
This book, by failing to support its hypotheses, strengthens that 
belief. It would accord well with scientific ethics to abandon the 
Rorschach test, save in research studies, until such time as the true 
and the false hypotheses are much better distinguished. It is pleas- 
ant to see in such books as these the dawn of a scientific conscience 
in Rorschach writing. The book as a whole cannot be regarded as a 
realistic appraisal of the Rorschach, however useful it may be as a 
vade mecum for acolytes. LEE J. CRONBACH 

University of Illinois 


CHARLES B. THOMPSON AND ALFREDA P. Situ. Our Common Neu- 
rosis. New York: Exposition Press, 1953, pp. 210. $3.50 


Fifty-three sketches written by associates or followers of Dr. 
Trigant Burrow in the years 1923-1926, for publication in the house 
organ of the Mental Hygiene Society of Maryland of that period, 
is what Our Common Neurosis is largely composed of. The book 
contains a foreword written by Burrow shortly before his death. 
It also includes a large introductory chapter by Dr. Thompson 
wherein he attempts to give enough of Burrow’s viewpoint to serve 
as a frame of reference for interpreting the sketches and essays that 
are included in this book. Essentially, these sketches aim to illus- 
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trate the community implications in the symptomatology of the 
neurotic or psychotic patient. Illustrative captions for these 
sketches are: The Calendar of Conformity; Commercial Panaceas; 
The Constant Error; Everybody’s Lonesome; The World and His 
Wife; Yesterday and Today. The subject matter is presented in 
nine chapters, illustrative titles of which are: Effect or Emotional 
Bias; The Social Neurosis; The Social Image; The ‘I’-Persona; Man 
is a Unitary Organism; Tensional Patterns and Man’s Behavior. 
The point of view illustrated in these sketches is expressed by 
Thompson in his introduction, as follows: “. . .behavior imbalances, 
whether expressed in the reactions of the ‘normal’ or the ‘neurotic’, 
are traceable to conflict within the organism’s internal tensional 
patterns and that this physiological disturbance is common 
throughout our so-called civilized life. There is no longer ground 
for any group of individuals to maintain that they must be alcohol- 
ics-anonymous or neurotics. All of us—individuals and nations — 
have a common neurosis. Man is neurotic.” In his foreword, Burrow 
warns the reader that he will not find in these sketches and essays 
“unrivaled examples of flawless literary style’ and admits that 
these ‘‘vignettes really provide samples of much inept, adolescent 
thinking,” and that they exemplify the various symptoms which 
the authors were supposedly observing. So what they really do is 
give the reader who is interested a chance to obtain a glimpse into 
what Burrow considers to be the first socio-biological clinic. In this 
volume the reader will find mentioned everything that is identified 
with Burrow’s way of looking at life and human understanding, and 
the range includes everything from subjective continuity derived 
from pre-conscious development, which has been called by Burrow 
and his associates the primary identification, to the more frequently 
emphasized concept of theirs; namely, the social basis of conscious- 
ness. With many of the conclusions and attitudes that Burrow and 
his disciples express, many people today will agree. The intention 
of appealing for human understanding is there in these writings and 
even more so in Burrow’s recent publications, but neither in the 
techniques and certainly not in the sketches do we obtain a kind of 
warm understanding that could be helpful to very many. To a good 
many readers without a background of familiarity with Burrow and 
related writings, many of these pages are likely to be completely 
unintelligible and strike them as being scholastic rather than en- 
lightening. But to those who are familiar with the literature and 
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the times of Burrow and what he was after, these sketches can be 

of value from the point of view of historical growth of their move- 

ment as well as illustrating both discoveries and difficulties in 

searching by way of phyloanalysis for human insights that can have 

implications for society at large as well as for individual personality 

growth. H. MELTzER 
Psychological Service Center, St. Louis 


W.S. Taytor. Dynamic and Abnormal Psychology. New York: 
American Book Company, 1954, pp. 658. $5.50 


This book, among other things, attempts to make a special con- 
tribution; namely, to present a ‘pure’ abnormal psychology. It 
“brings together many of the most important contributions to dy- 
namic and abnormal psychology and organizes them within a 
framework of concepts of general psychology, developing the con- 
cepts according to the data.” 

For a definition of psychology the author accepts that of William 
James which he interprets broadly (including behavior and the ad- 
justment of the personality); “dynamic psychology is the psychol- 
ogy of motivation;” and “Abnormal psychology is the psychology 
of those mental states and of those minds which are relatively far 
from ideal integration.” Apparently we are asked to understand the 
abnormal in terms of ‘failures of integration.” And we are told that 
‘ “relatively far from ideal integration’ is a rough measure, but the 
most useful measure now available.” 

By definition the subject matter of abnormal psychology is lim- 
ited. The subjects dealt with in order in nineteen chapters are as 
follows: dynamic and abnormal psychology; related fields; histor- 
ical approach to abnormal psychology; basic concepts; a survey of 
motivation ; special topics of motivation; reactions; connector proc- 
esses; conflict; dissociation; learning and memory; acquired pat- 
terns; the sub-conscious; attention and perception; thought; action 
and control; suggestion; reactions to stress; and, mental disorders. 
To these are added an introduction to terms of abnormal psychol- 
ogy, and an index and glossary. 

There is a great wealth of material gathered from many sources, 
with many footnote references, and presented in a very interesting 
manner. The student is introduced systematically to a wide range 
of subjects both in general and in abnormal psychology. The ref- 
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erences include Abercrombie (1833), Tuke (1873), Carpenter 
(1875), Ribot (1882), and Sidis (1898). The richness of material ex- 
tends to much of the recent studies though not to quite all that 
might be desired. The valuable collection is also indicated by the 
well made index and glossary (subjects and names in one alpha- 
betical order) which includes pages 631 through 658. 

The question immediately arises as to how a single criterion of 
abnormality can be accepted as “the best one available,” or even 
as satisfactory. Many will object to the idea that integration and 
failures of integration are well enough understood or practically 
useful for the purpose indicated. And many will certainly consider 
that other criteria generally discussed and recommended for this 
very difficult problem are still needed and more fundamentally use- 
ful; namely, great deviation from statistical norms, very unusual 
behavior, inadequate and inappropriate responses, nature, number 
and degree of maladjustments, harmful or disadvantageous actions, 
behavior that is inappropriate and not in keeping with one’s cul- 
tural background, behavior that is detrimental or dangerous to 
self, and behavior that is potentially or actually dangerous to the 
welfare of others? 

Secondly, the question arises as to whether either teachers or stu- 
dents will be satisfied with a text which omits (by virtue of defin- 
tion, or perhaps for any other reason) or treats too briefly, subjects 
that are commonly found in our textbooks on abnormal psychology, 
such as, the sub- and supernormal, our increasing knowledge of the 
epilepsies (including EEG results), behavior problems (including 
EEG results), drug and alcoholic addiction and related problems, 
the organic psychoses, psychopathy, and psychotherapy. The men- 
tal disorders are limited to one chapter (pp. 556-623). Other texts 
give four to five times as many pages to these disorders. 

The critic may wish that more were included in this volume. But 
he may also consider the possible contribution to science when an 
author attempts to develop and to present that which belongs to 
‘pure’ science,—here, a pure abnormal psychology. The making of 
good definitions and the clarification of concepts are assuredly 
much of the valuable contribution that can be made to science. Per- 
haps here is an example. But the sciences have not been considerate 
of those who have made very careful, delimiting definitions of their 
subjects; sciences have developed far beyond the limits of puristic 
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definitions; they have refused to be fenced in. Abnormal psychology 
may be found not to be abnormal in this respect. 

A book is to be evaluated for what it contributes more than for 
what it omits. This book contributes much. It has a wealth of ma- 
terial collected through many years, and organized painstakingly 
with much critical advice and assistance. Some of the definitions 
and classifications will probably not be accepted. But as a text it 
will be found to be both very interesting and useful. Omitted topics 
can be brought in by lecture and by supplementary reading. As a 
reference book, it will open up the best in the various fields of which 
it treats. A. 8. Epwarps 

The University of Georgia 


J. ANTtHoNy HumMpHREYS AND ARTHUR E. TRAXLER. Guidance 
Services. Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc. 


Designed for use in the introductory class in guidance, this book 
suggests guidance services for the high school and college, with a 
few references to the elementary-school program. It is one of a se- 
ries of four texts intended to eliminate unnecessary duplication of 
content in the training of school counselors. 

The guidance point of view is defined as an attitude that aims to 
help the individual toward self-understanding, optimum use of abil- 
ities, adjustment to environment, self-decision, and making his 
unique contribution to society. Guidance is said to fit in with our 
fundamental beliefs and to answer some of the pressing needs of 
modern society. 

The authors believe that guidance workers should understand 
the importance of individual differences, the wholeness of person- 
ality, and the self-concept and emotions as they affect learning. A 
historical sketch reviews some of the early guidance programs in 
public schools and colleges, the impact of the vocational guidance 
and testing movements, the work of individuals and national organ- 
izations, and developments in six other countries. Although some 
interesting facts are added to previously published histories, note- 
worthy contributions of psychology, social case work, psychiatry 
and the Mental Hygiene and Child Guidance Associations are over- 
looked. Claims made for the adequacy of elementary-school guid- 
ance programs are unsupported and somewhat exaggerated. 
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Tests are named and some are discussed; hints on records and 
testing practices are given. Group guidance is described in relation 
to orientation to school, occupational information, discussion of 
student problems, study skills information and extra-class activi- 
ties. Weaknesses and possibilities in the homeroom program are 
mentioned. 

Placement, research, evaluation, follow-up, selection and training 
of staff, trends and predictions, organization of the guidance pro- 
gram are among the subjects treated. Although group therapy, 
group leadership, remedial services and personal adjustment coun- 
seling are among services recommended by the authors, ‘how-to- 
do-it’ information in these areas is scanty in this and other volumes 
in the series. Orientation and inservice training are suggested, but 
not thoroughly explored. Educational and vocational guidance and 
test interpretation are more specifically explained. 

Current trends in personnel work are reflected in the authors’ 
student-centered point of view, mention of newer services such as 
group therapy, and recognition of psychological and sociological 
factors in student problems. They present an overview of the guid- 
ance program and provide a list of some supplementary readings 
on each subject. Maurice D. anp JEANNE A. WooLr 

Kansas State College, Manhattan 
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